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that the theme referred to some raid by Sallee Rovers in the seven-
teenth or eighteenth centuries; but, in fact, the words merely adapt
to modern uses

My father came from Ronda,
my mother from Antequera.

For various reasons an erroneous opinion is current, at least
among English scholars, that the Portuguese Romanceiro belongs
to the Franco-Italian-Catalan group of lyrical balladries, distinct
from the severely epical manner of Castile.   It was natural that
Almeida Garrett, the Walter Scott of Peninsular balladry, should
be impressed by the novelty of the versions he collected, while yet
the 'romancero' was insufficiently appreciated in Spain.   Teofilo
Braga devoted his bizarre erudition to explaining the international
affiliations of his collection.  He came to some queer conclusions,
such as the supposed existence of a Portuguese 'Odysseian' cycle
about a supposed 'Nausicaa'; but his work had a sound core in the
use he made of Nigra's Canti popolari piemontesi.  Hence Braga's
Romanceiro offers a serious study of the international adventure
ballads current in Portugal, and such ballads are of French origin.
Only perfunctory attention was given to this matter by Menendez
y Pelayo in his Tratado de los Romances Viejos.  Spanish scholars
have been concerned with the historical and national matter of their
'romancero3, which is still not entirely explained; the theory of
epic origin has turned their eyes away from poems which have
evidently no root in national epics.   But this national and epical
matter is, as we have seen, the most perishable. It cannot easily be
exported to another country. It is the adventure ballads that sur-
vive and travel, and these adventure ballads are, as we have seen,
borne on a stream of French influence.   But they are borne into
Spain as much as into Portugal, and the Portuguese versions
are identical in form and content with, and later in detail than,
the Castilian.   They are, therefore, still constituent parts of the
Castilian-Portuguese sub-group of Romanic ballads.

Penetration began in the sixteenth century. Political poetry
existed in Portugal from a much earlier date. In the War of Libera-
tion (1384 ff.) we hear of short lyrical snatches in scorn of the
Castilians or in praise of the Holy Constable, but no ballads. They
are a popular and vulgar development of the courtly satires
formerly composed by such troubadours as Airas Nunes de